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The Relation and Duties of Educators to Crime. 
REV. J. B. BITTINGER, D. D. 
[From a paper read to the National Teachers’ Association, Minneapolis. ] 

T is hardly too much to say that the American people have 
| been in danger of falling into the error of believing that 
knowledge is virtue; that to do better it is only necessary to 
know better; and that intellectual culture is the panacea for 
moral, social, and political ills. The general establishment of 
the common school system was both the effect and the cause 
of this sentiment. Of late there has been some reaction 
against this one-sided view of the human problem of reform 
and progress. In the quickened interest in all social ques- 
tions, together with the increased study of statistics and their 
application to the solution of the various questions of sociol- 
ogy, education as related to crime has not escaped the stu- 
dents of science. and especially those who are interested and 
engaged in penal reform. It has been clearly shown that ig- 
norance and crime live in close and sympathetic relations. 
Criminal statistics have proved that, in proportion to their 
numbers, there are more criminals among the ignorant than 
among the educated. Ignorance exposes to crime by dimin- 
ishing men’s self-respect ; by limiting men’s opportunities or 
means of livelihood; by restricting the range of pleasure and 
safe pastime; and by exposing men to the full play of their 
animal passions. 
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But while all this is true,and a more extended study 
serves to deepen the conviction that ignorance is the most 
fruitful source of crime, it still remains true that ignorance is 
not the only source of crime. A deeper study of criminal sta- 
tistics, and a more careful classification of criminals, brings 
to light the fact that there are educated as well as uneduca- 
ted criminals. Forgery, counterfeiting, embezzlement, per- 
versions of trust, and also adulterations of food and drink, are 
not crimes of ignorance, but rather of knowledge. The same 
must be admitted of bribery, tampering with the ballot, either 
by fraudulent naturalization papers, by colonizing voters, or 
by stuffing the ballot-box. There may be ignorant dupes in 
all these organized and wide-reaching villainies; but the 
leaders are neither ignorant nor duped. The man who plans 
a scheme of counterfeiting is never an ignoramus, whatever 
may be true of the “ shover of the queer.” He has both cap- 
ital and knowledge. In general, it may be said that between 
the two great classes of crimes— crimes of passion and those 
of reflection — crimes of reflection are committed by the in- 
telligent rather than by the ignorant. Animal passions are 
less active among them, but the higher passions of the mind 
— covetousness, ambition, the desire to live extravagantly 
and to keep up appearance and show — are passions which 
rage among the cultivated rather than the uncultivated ; and 
the crimes to which they lead are not petty larceny and 
sneak-thieving, but peculation, political jobbery, and ring 
frauds. The crimes with which the names of Swartwout and 
Price, Schuyler and Breslin and Tweed stand connected, are 
not crimes of ignorance, but of knowledge — not crimes of 
animal passion, but of social, political, and intellectual 
passion. 

Education lifts men above the crimes that come from 
those passions. Education lifts men into a higher plane of ac- 
tion, and so exposes them to the crimes that lie in that higher 
sphere. An ignorant man will steal your coat or pick your 
pocket: your educated rogue will work shoddy and devil’s 
dust into the coats of whole armies and pick a nation’s pocket. 
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Education does not diminish the force of ambition: it rather 
strengthens it. Education will abate thieving, drunkenness, 
licentiousness, dog-fighting, etc.: it will not directly diminish 
forgery, counterfeiting, and kindred crimes of intelligence, 
save as it diminishes the field of the sharper’s operations. 
Dupes will diminish, and so there will be fewer dupers. 

In the march of intelligence crime marches pari passu. 
There could be no pocket-picking in Sparta or in an age when 
there was no currency, nor burglary so long as men had no 
fixed habitations. Vulgar stealing and false swearing were 
contemporaneous with only the ruder states of society, while 
the gigantic swindles of the stock exchanges of London, Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, and New York are as far beyond Greek ras- 
cality as the Greek drama is beyond the modern farce. Take 
the Schuyler frauds on the New York and New Haven Rail- 
road, the Credit Mobilier scheme, the Erie management, the 
Svuthern Improvement Company’s movements, the New York 
and Philadelphia and Pittsburg Rings, the Indian Ring, the 
Custom-house Rings, the silk and whisky frauds, the New 
York Canal Contract Ring, and the organization of money 
schemes in oil, coal, and gold —not to mention lobbying ; — 
these are not the plots of ignorance and passion. Somewhere 
in those huge schemes of fraud and oppression are hidden 
master-minds of intelligence and administrative ability. It 
could only be a thoroughly educated rascal who could con- 
ceive the plot of “ salting” a field with diamonds, in order to 
place its shares at an advantage. 

If the general influence of education is to lessen crime, 
and yet its exceptional influence is to enlarge the scope of a 
certain class of criminals, what, under these circumstances, 
are our relations and duties as educators to crime ? 

First, we must acknowledge and teach that there are edu- 
cated criminals, men who use their intelligence as a power to 
do wrong, taking criminal advantage of this superiority of 
knowledge over ignorance. : 

Second, we must teach that this class of criminals is the 
principal perpetrator of crimes of reflection — crimes, as has 
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already been shown, that are aimed at property rather than 
persons; crimes, moreover, which attack society in its organ- 
ized welfare, by debasing the currency, adulterating food. 
drink, and clothing, manufacturing goods “short,” and sel 
ling them at standard weight and measure, and by corrupting 
the channels of legislation, justice, and politics. 

Third, it must be held to be the duty of educators to ele- 
vate the moral tone of their pupils by showing that many 
forms of fraud, which are not against the statute and which 
lead to wealth, are more debasing and more injurious than 
crimes of a more disreputable character. This latter kind of 
education is carried on more by example than by formal] pre 
cepts, the educator himself being the example. Next to par 
ents, teachers stand in the closest and most influential rela- 
tions to the young; and as their toils tend to take persons out 
of the ranks of illiteracy and put them in the educated class, 
so the crimes with which they stand most closely connected 
are the crimes of educated as opposed to uneducated crimi- 
nals, 

It is a fair question to ask whether the atmosphere of the 
school-room is not sometimes tainted. With a view, perhaps. 
to disparage the moral influence of Sunday-school instruction, 
there have at different times appeared in the papers items 
and paragraphs as to the number of inmates of our peniten- 
tiaries and jails who have, at one time or another, been con- 
nected with Sunday-schools. In a similar spirit of deprecia- 
tion a traditional charge has lain against the character of 
ministers’ sons and deacons’ daughters; and though this slur 
has been removed by carefully prepared statistics, as doubt- 
less it could be in the case of Sunday-school instruction, it 
nevertheless remains true that, even from a Sunday-school, a 
boy might go to the gallows or a girl to the brothel. Educa- 
tors in Sunday-schools may carry on their professional work 
by immoral methods. Raising missionary funds by appeals 
to vanity are immoral. Stimulating children’s liberality by 
fairs, exhibitions, and denominational rivalries, is immoral. 
Handling any moral means below its moral level is immoral; 
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so that studying the Bible may be a source of deterioration. 
There may be and ought to be exerted by educators a 
direct influence in the repression of crime. When Dr. Arnold 
said to his pupils that it was not necessary that he should 
have four hundred boys at Rugby, but that it was necessary 
they should be gentlemen, he expressed the grand truth that 
a teacher should make his school a reformatory. The proper 
soil of crime is a low moral tone in society; and when the 
teachers in our common and professional schools, our acade- 
mies, colleges, and seminaries, do not create and diffuse a 
healthy moral atmosphere, the seeds of crime will germinate 
despite the intellectual and wsthetie culture of the schools. 
In addition to these direct and indirect influences which 
educators should exert against crime, the time has come when 
positive instruction in penology is practicable. Sociology is . 
a recognized science, and crime in its causes and origin is 
one of the departments of sociology. The body politic is lia- 
ble to diseases. Crime is such a disease; and in arepublic it 
is an important part of every voung man’s education to know 
that criminals are an integral part of the population, and that 
they demand wise treatment. What is needed here is knowl- 
edge, the knowledge of how men become criminals, how they 
should be treated, and what results may be looked for. There 
was a time when criminals were simply ignored by the com- 
munity, till dragged into light by the arm of justice. For a 
few days they occupied the court, then disappeared within 
prison walls. to be forgotten by the outside world. No one 
stopped to inquire or seemed to care whence they came or 
whither they went. Were they born convicts? Were they 
made such by others, or did they make themselves criminals ? 
Still less did the community ask or believe that possibly 
these men might come out of jail better men. A penitentia- 
ry was not, as its name implied, purgatory, but perdition. 
Elizabeth Fry, Maconochie, Montesinos, and Obermeier have 
proved that there is use for this humanrefuse. Criminals can 
be reformed — from 59 to 75 per cent of them. It has been 
demonstrated that the laws of justice, of industry, and of 
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kindness, when administered by men of faith, are as effective 
for reform inside of a prison as outside. Onesimus was con 
verted in prison: so was the Philippian jailor. Who can tell 
what converted jailors and their convicts might not teach us 
of the power of the gospel wisely applied? Well does Charles 
Dudley Warner say: “I do not know what might not be done 
for the viciously inclined and the transgressors. if they could 
come under the influence of refined men and women. And 
yet you know that a boy or girl may be arrested for crime, 
and pass from officer to keeper and jailor to warden, and spend 
years in a career of vice and imprisonment, and never once 
see any man or woman Officially who has tastes or sympathies 
or aspirations much above that vulgar level whence the crim- 
inals came.” We set a thief to catch a thief, and then em- 
ploy a rogue or a ruffian, or both, to take care of him. Is it a 
wonder the criminal does not reform, with such keepers? It 
would be a greater marvel if he did. ‘It is the duty of educa- 
tors to exhibit such things to their pupils, and to make them 
feel that criminals have rights, inalienable and indefeasible ; 
that criminal legislation should recognize these rights; and 
that penal treatment is nothing less than offense itself, if it 
does not regulate itself by these principles. 

It is only necessary, in conclusion, to add that the field of 
penology is a wide field, and one that is worthy the attention 
of the philanthropist, the legislator, and the scholar. In the 
field of prevention and reformatory measures, Elizabeth Fry. 
John Pound, William Nash, De Metz, Miss Carpenter, and 
Emily Faithful, have won names of high honor. As prison- 
keepers and reformers, the names of Hill, Crofton, Macono- 
chie, Pillsbury, Brockway, and Cordier, are known and hon- 
ored everywhere. In the speculative departments of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence, Bentham, Beccaria, Quetelet, and Living- 
ston are immortal. Where John Howard has led, no educator 
need be ashamed to follow. Buta greater than John Howard 
is here — Jesus of Nazareth, who was anointed to preach de- 
liverance to the captives, says to the righteous, “I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me.” 
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>» Schools in Syria. 


/ 
F MISS S. B. LORING. 


ISSIONARIES have been taught by experience that 
M schools are among the most efficient means of promo- 
ting the great end, the salvation of souls. The teacher is a 
kind of forerunner, who, by making straight the crooked pla- 
ces and plain the rough ones, prepares a way for the entrance 
of the preacher; and the school is a kind of wedge, opening 
the way for the church. 

As early as 1824, the missionaries in Syria inquired, “In 
what way can we labor to the greatest possible advantage 
for the good of this people?” This was the subject of their 
prayers, and they became fully satisfied that, in order to be- 
gin at the right end, they must commence with elementary 
schools. “In what way can we bestow a richer blessing on 
these children than by putting them in possession of the juve- 
nile literature of our own country, translated into their lan- 
guage?” Acting upon this decision, they formed a class of 
six small boys, which was taught daily by the missionaries’ 
wives. In one year it increased to seventy. Such was the 
small beginning. There are now 46 common schools, (Prot- 
estant), one male college, three female seminaries, and two 
high schools. 

The Mohammedans are the most bigoted of all Eastern 
sects. Not many of them, especially in the larger cities, at- 
tend Protestant service: only a few will tamper with our 
religion. Almost the only means of reaching them is by of- 
fering their children an education: this they will and do ac- 
cept. The two Moslem schools in Beirut are largely attended, 
and no pupils read the Bible with more interest than these. 
Every Moslem child is required by law to read the Koran, 
their Bible. In their high schools they learn grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric; but the best-learned sheikh knows nothing of 
geography or arithmetic. They keep their accounts in their 
heads with considerable accuracy, being scarcely able to ex- 
plain the process. 
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Passing one day through a narrow street in Beirut, my 
attention was attracted by a fearful din to one of these Mos- 
lem schools. At the door there were about fifteen pairs of 
little shoes running up toa point at the toe, canoe f. shion, 
and made of tne ram’s skin dyed red, like one of the coverings 
of the tabernacle. The owners of the shoes sat cross-legged 
on the stone floor around their turbaned master, himself in 
the same position, surrounded by damp walls three feet in 
thickness, without a window or crevice to admit light and 
air. Master and pupils, swaying backwards and forwards, re- 
peated portions of the Koran in concert, at the top of their 
voices, until there came a lull in the storm for the master to 
partake of his bread and olives at ten o’clock, the customary 
breakfast hour. The teacher is often a blind man, and sitting 
with his long stick, the emblem of his authority, across his 
shoulder, while they study aloud, if one happens to stop, the 
blind man misses his voice, and the long stick finds its way 
over to that corner to start the boy te new duty. 

The bastinado is the common instrument of punishment. 
A teacher once, having a visitor in his school, offered to whip 
the children all around, from the largest to the smallest, just 
to show how well he governed. 

There is a constant and growing jealousy of Protestant 
schools. The establishment of a mission-school is the sure 
prelude to another of a very different stamp. A missionary 
on horseback was met one morning by a friend, and asked 
where he was bound. He replied, “I’m going te establish 
six schools up here a little way.” On being told that he was 
making large calculations, he said, “1 expect to organize 
but two myself, one in each of those villages; but you see if, 
at the end of two months, there are not Greek and Maronite 
schools in both places.” Only let a Protestant school get un- 
der way, and jealousy goes fiercely to work to counteract its 
influence. Ecclesiastics have established many schools in the 
mountain villages and high schools in the city; but their 
course of instruction is limited and their standard of scholar- 
ship low. The young men are bright enough to discover this, 
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and after a short preparatory course they aspire to nothing 
lower than a diploma from the Protestant college under the 
charge of a Board of Trustees in America. The local affairs 
are administered by a Board of Managers, composed of Amer- 
ican and British missionaries and residents in Syria and 
Egypt. This college was opened in 1866. Fine oriental buil 
dings, with foreign touches, have recently been erected at 
the expense of American friends. The language of the col- 
lege is exciusively Arabic. The course of instruction embra- 
ces mathematics. the natural sciences, ancient and modern 
languages, moral science, Biblical literature, and the various 
branches or departments of medicine and surgery. Jurispru- 
dence and Turkish law will be added as their means allow. 
The Faculty would grace any institution in America or Eu- 
rope. The college is conducted upon strictly Protestant and 
evangelical principles, but is open to students from any of 
the oriental sects and nationalities who will conform to its 
regulations. Kighty young men are now enjoying its advan- 
tages, and a large number are annually rejected for deficient 
preparation. The students show an aptitude and zeal tor 
study that would be creditable in more favored lands. The 
standing of each student at graduation is determined by the 
record of daily recitations and the written examinations at 
the close of each term. I call to mind two young candidates 
who, failing to receive their diplomas at the expected time, 
fiercely threatened suicide. 

The sects now represented in the college are the Protest- 
ant, Orthodox Greek, Papal Greek, Latin, Maronite, Moham- 
medan, Druse, Armenian, and Coptic. Without endeavoring 
to force Protestantism upon students of other sects, every ef- 
fort is made, by the personal intercourse of professors and in- 
structors, to bring each one into contact with the distinctive 
features of evangelical truth. All boarders are required to 
be present at both morning and evening prayers, and attend 
regular Sunday services in the college chapel, conducted by 
the professors in rotation. There are also college Bible class- 
es upon the Sabbath and Biblical lectures during the week. 
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Many honors are paid to this institution. It has been vis- 
ited by the government officials, who express an interest in its 
success Through the gifts of Americans the college already 
is provided with valuable philosophical, chemical, and medi- 
cal apparatus, a growing library in modern and oriental lan- 
guages, an herbarium containing eight thousand specimens, 
collections in geology, mineralogy, and zoology, with cabi- 
nets of coins and various antiquities of historical or biblical 
interest. Of the thirty one students graduated from the lite- 
rary department, many are now acceptably employed by the 
mission as teachers, and others are pursuing studies in medi- 
cine, law, or theology. The medical department has aroused 
especial interest, and has lately been made a branch of the 
Imperial Medica] College at Constantinople, while its gradu- 
ates receive appointments in the army and the civil service. 
Two literary societies have been formed. The only observa- 
tory in that section of the Orient is on the college grounds. 

The Beirut Female Seminary, in which I taught for two 
years, stands in the same relation to the girls of Syria that 
the male college occupies to the young meti. One hundred 
and twenty girls from all parts of the land gather annually 
within its walls irom godless homes. The opposition to the 
education of females is being rapidly lived down. The mo- 
tive of mothers, in sending their daughters to the missionary 
schools, is to make them marriageable. A few years ago a 
knowledge of reading was a barrier to a woman’s marriage; 
but now the young men of education seek wives of similar 
intelligence, and find them in these schools. Scores of Chris- 
tian women have gone from that seminary true, earnest work- 
ers, to meet opposition and persecution, even to the lash. A 
graduating course has been prescribed for the seminary, and 
the first Syrian girls who have ever taken diplomas graduated 
two years ago from this institution. It is a school of high 
grade. Piano music, French, and English are taught, though 
Arabic is the specialty. The remark is sometimes made that 
heathen can get to heaven without piano music. It would be 
possible for all of us to get to heaven without knowing even 
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the a-b-c’s. But we consider musica refiner and civilizer, and 
besides, our schools must be made as attractive as those of 
the Jesuits, who present every fascination to entice the silly 
natives. 


A Plea for the Children. 


FEAR that as teachers we chide too severely and punish 
| too hastily, forgetting that consideration is due to all. 
Though young in years, children have their rights, and those 
rights should be respected in every case. In childhood and 
within the school-room, to a certain extent, the deepest, most 
enduring impressions are made upon the mind. There are 
lessons of wisdom not taught in our most complicated text- 
books, but by our words and actions as teachers. We opena 
bovk which the child is ever studying. Our example most of 
all is teaching the child; and by our careless, unjust words 
we may undo the toil of weeks. It is cruel to little, tender 
hearts to speak in a scolding, fault-finding manner; and by 
this very lack of forbearance on our part we too often defeat 
our object. If we would teach children self government, we 
must practice what we teach, unless we argue like an eminent 
theologian: “ It is enough for me to preach: others can prac- 
tice.” Children are no more mischievous or depraved than 
they were in our own childhood. I have a not very distant 
recollection of the misdemeanor of a certain’ fractious, ner- 
vous, irritated pupil who would be puzzled indeed were she 
called to deal with the same wayward, impulsive nature she 
herself manifested ; and she well knows she would be called 
upon to practice more patience than ever the old patriarch 
spoke of in the Book of Books. We should shrink from the 
ordeal of being dragged before the public in such a way that 
every word and deed would be criticized by the pompous and 
self-reliant critics. It is still more trying to those susceptible 
natures entrusted to our care. It is to them sometimes like 
drawn daggers, robbing life of confidence, honor, and integ- 
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rity, while the bruised, crushed flower of hope folds its tiny 
leaves, trembling, yet firmly saying, “I have done the best | 
could, and my efforts have been spurned. my attempts to do 
better slighted. It is useless for me to try longer to do right.” 
Thus, knowing itself to be a target upon which some irritable 
teacher vents his spleen, the good that might shine forth from 
that soul like some bright star is quenched forever; and sure- 
ly does the life pass out of that heart as breath passes from the 
frail tenement that humanity inhabits. It droops, pines, and 
dies in silence, for want of one kind, encouraging word. 

Fault-finding and over-severe criticism have been the bane 
of many a life, crippling its energies, warping its impulses, 
cutting off its most innocent amusements and pleasures, and 
forever withering its hopes. As teachers we can not be too 
careful or deal too gently with our pupils, though they commit 
many errors ; for perhaps so far they have trodden the wine- 
press alone, and wearily wrung out their joy and sweetness 
drop by drop, with injudicious hands to guide them. We too 
have our failings, and barter in some careless moment the 
real for a fancied good. All lives are like leaves thrown upon 
the ocean: some by a lucky and favorable tide are cast upon a 
friendly rock, others are swamped in the mire of adverse sur- 
roundings. Then should it not be our duty and mission to aid 
those cast into the mire till they too reach some rock of safety, 
and do all we ean to fit them to adorn any station in life which 
they may be called to fill. In order to accomplish this, we must 
always appreciate the efforts of the dullest and stubbornest 
pupils. Human nature is not very charitable, and does not 
give children the credit due them. We can find nothing in 
this great, revolving universe that is created for naught — not 
even the tiniest leaf or flower. Is it, then, to be supposed that 
one soul, possessing all the attributes with which the Creator 
has endowed it, should be incapable of being aroused to life 
and action? Aye, if patience has its perfect work, a fairer, pu- 
rer life shall shine upon that soul, and we will forget the once- 
frail reed. 

Despise none, despair.of none; for there are blossoms of 
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hope in every bosom, and with keen perceptions and untiring 
perseverance every child’s better nature can be reached. Nor 
should we become disheartened ; for the moment we become 
discouraged we lose to a certain extent our influence over the 
child, and should his improvement be slow, perhaps scarcely 
perceptible to our eye, yet we may remember the old proverb, 
“The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.” Although a teacher should be thorough in govern- 
ment as well as in methods of teaching, still gentleness can be 
combined with firmness, never exacting of the child what he 
could not accomplish himself under the same circumstances, 
with the same ability and disposition. Should he travel the 
length and breadth of the land, he could find no two persons 
who are controlled alike. Hence it is the duty of the teacher 
to study child-nature as well as mathematics, grammar, or ge- 
ography, and then adapt his method of instruction accordingly, 
ever encouraging a spirit of intelligence, love, patience, honor 
and truthfulness, and warning them of bad habits incidental 
to life. Bad habits are the thistles of the heart; and from 
each indulgence of them will spring a new crop. He should 
never make a child a promise unless he looks into all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and has every reason to believe he 
can fulfil the promise. 

I see the abuse, but not the use, of the rod. I think the 
time for corporal punishment has died, and only waits for a 
decent burial. Certainly,a small child should not be punished 
in that way; and if a pupil of more mature years would not 
obey such treatment, I doubt whether he would obey with it, 
save through fear; and is government through fear the exact 
thing wanted in our schools? No scholar is ever brought to a 
sense of sorrow by angry words or blows, or by bitter, scornful 
reproaches. He fortifies himself against such treatment; and 
if he does not hurl back taunting, wicked words to his accuser, 
those wicked, resentful feelings are in his breast just the same. 
The teacher must reach his better nature. Pity and patience 
are the best keys to the human heart ; and they are most suc- 
cessful who are most forbearing. 
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The School-Girls. 


See, in shining bands together, 
Trooping on through sun and shade, 
In the balmy autumn weather, 
Many a lovely little maid. 
Little school-girls, sweet and merry — 
How each eye with gladness glows! 
Every lip is like a cherry, 
Every cheek is like a rose. 
O the winsome little school-girls ! 


No white lilies, no red roses— 
Emblems of their dearer selves— 

Bear they, but of dead leaves posies 
Fashion now the frolic elves; 

For the frost, with fingers nipping, 

‘ Gardens all of bloom bereaves. 

And the school-girls, onward tripping, 
Gather up the gorgeous leaves. 

O the joyful little school-girls ! 


Momently the foliage flutters 

Down, as soft the south wind sighs, 
And it decks the dusty gutters 

With a wealth of splendid dyes, 
Brighter than the silks of Naples 

Or than gems of kings or earls. 
With the largest of the maples 

Fill their hands the little girls. 

O the smiling little schvol-girls ! 


These are flowers the fall has brought ’em, 

Who are fairer far than they. 
Be it long ere life’s sere autumn 

Sweeps them like dead leaves away ! 
Theirs is now the dewy morning, 

Their young hearts no sad thought grieves, 
And no moral, no harsh warning, 

Whisper them the withering leaves. 

O the happy little school-girls! 


Life and death lie near together ; 

But they never think of this. 
Careless of the coming weather, 

Theirs are only dreams of bliss. 
Little school-girls, sweet and merry, 

How each eye with gladness glows! 
Every lip is like a cherry, 

Every cheek is like a rose. 

O the winsome little school-girls! 
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Studies for Vacation. ---II. 
PLANT-CLASSIFICATION: THE CORN AND SEVERAL OF 
ITS RELATIVES. 

KATE BREARLEY FORD. 


rT\HERE came to my mind a moment ago the old story of 

it the farmer and the lark. You remember it, I presume, 
as belonging to some child’s reader; and this is a part of it: 
A mother-lark overheard an old farmer talking to his sons 
about the cutting of a field of corn, in which she and her little 
family were comfortably settled for the season, and, so long as 
he proposed having it done by various uninterested parties, 
felt no fear of being disturbed. No matter about the rest of 
the story, for my thoughts just now are not centred on the 
moral, however good that may be, but on that field of “ corn,” 
as pictured in the little wood-cut at the beginning of the les- 
son. When I was a young child, that used to puzzle me. The 
corn in the picture was not as tall as the corn I knew best. It 
grew too thickly also, and the time of cutting it mentioned 
was not the time I thought suitable for such work. In short, 
no one ever told me that that was an English story, and that a 
field of corn there means a field of wheat here. This starts me 
on what 1 am going to say. 

I can not think of a better object for an object-lesson than 
one of the following would be —a stalk of corn in full bloom, 
a mature ear of the fruit, or a few sprouting kernels ina bottle 
of water. The upward reaching of the narrow, parallel-veined 
leaves, and the opposite growth of the thread-like roots serve 
to start the little ones in plant-stutly at just the best time and 
in precisely the best way; for the little live thing will grow 
with wonderful rapidity, if treated to only a limited amount of 
warmth and sunshine. And you and I know what a fascination 
there is in feeling that we are the guardians of something liv- 
ing, growing, and withal depending on us for its welfare. 

Then it is barely possible that a few men and women might 
be found who do not know that the corn-blooms are not all 
alike, or rather that there always are two kinds on every plant 
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marvellously unlike each other —the male blossoms at the top 
of the stalk (tassels in common phrase), and the female blos- 
soms lower down, afterwards becoming the ears. The latter 
kind is covered with many wraps, but can be found entire, if 
you remove the husks with care. The long, fine threads of the 
* silk” number the flowers in the cluster, and the “ cob” is 
only the thickened flower-stalk or spadix. 

Did you ever give an object-lesson in a grammar depart- 
ment? If not, set apart a short time—perhaps fifteen min- 
utes —every day for oral instruction, and begin with a cluster 
of corn-blossoms. How queer that sounds! Study as Agassiz 
used to have his pupils study an object from the animal king- 
dom. Learn to see, and afterwards to state clearly, everything 
belonging to the object in hand. Afterwards study in a simi- 
lar way the blossoms of other orders, and often some other 
members of the same order. Then compare, arrange, and 
classify. ; 

The corn will be found to stand in the order Graminez or 
Grasses; and a more useful order can not be found. Besides 
cereal grains — Indian corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, rice — 
and the common grasses used for hay, such as timothy, red-top, 
blue-grass, etc., we find the sorghum, broom-corn, sugar-cane, 
bamboo, and several others of use in various ways, but not as 
important as those just named. 

The term “ corn” with us usually means Indian corn or 
maize. At times it is used to signify any grain which fur- 
nishes in the main the breadstuff of the people. In Scotland 
oats are known often by the same name; while in England 
wheat is so called. The botanical name is Zea Mays. The 
common name Indian corn was given by the Spaniards be- 
cause the country was at first supposed to be India and the 
people Indians. The common yellow maize was cultivated 
at the earliest date by the aborigines. The land of its nativity 
is not certainly known; but the picture of a stalk of this 
grain in full ear, found in a very ancient Chinese book now 
in a library in Paris, leads us to believe that it has long been 
cultivated by other races than the American Indians, and that 
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it was extensively used for food several centuries before Co- 
lumbus introduced it into Southwestern Europe. It is culti- 
vated now in all Southern Europe, and is the principal food 
of the people of Asia, Africa, and many other countries. No 
grain, with equal care, will produce more bountifully. Its 
use, in the kernel and the ear, whole, crushed or ground into 
meal, needs only the briefest mention. The stalk, with the 
leaves and husks, serves as fodder for cattle, and also, when 
dried, for fuel, beds, baskets, ete.— uses too well known to 
need repetition. And we are sorry to record that several in- 
toxicating liquors come from this valuable grain. Whiskey 
— probably in the language of the drinker —is sometimes 
referred to as “extract of corn.” 

The cultivation of this plant has produced a multitude of 
varieties, such as the dent, sweet, evergreen, and pop-corn, 
A striped variety, the leaf marked with white and green, is 
used solely for ornament. No other plants belong to the same 
species‘or properly wearthe same name; but within the fam- 
ily circle relatives near and more remote are numerous and 
well known. Taking those that seem to stand first, because 
of their greater resemblance, we begin with ‘the sugar-cane, 
sorghum, and broom-corn. 

Sugar cane (saccharum), a trepical grass, resembles in 
general appearance the first-mentioned cereal more than any 
other of our acquaintance. The jointed stem, tasseled flower, 
and long, enwrapping leaf, place it at, once by the side of its 
Northern neighbor. And it is fast coming to the same posi- 
tion in importance. A native of the East Indies, it is said to 
have been brought to Europe by the Crusaders. A very long 
time ago it was heard of only as a medicine — we presume, 
however, not in the shape of sugar-coated pills. A decade or 
so of years pass by, and we find it occasionally as a luxury on 
the tables of the wealthy and noble classes. Now the quan- 
tity of sugar considered necessary in every household would 
astonish those who thought they lived well without it many 
years ago. 

Broom-corn (sorghum saccharatum) and its sister plant, 
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the sugar sorghum (sorghum vulgare), a variety of the Indi- 
an millet, were both originally from the East Indies. The ex- 
tensive usefulness of the latter, present and prospective, is 
argued by many agriculturists, and the negative as zealously 
maintained by a goodly number of the same class. The in- 
dustries and inventions of the next ten or twelve years will 
doubtless settle the question to the satisfaction of all. 

Not more closely connected than several other members 
of this numerous family, but ranking with the first in import- 
ance, we must name the Oryza Sativa. This, of course, is its 
company name, donned for the scientific and learned. Upon 
ordinary occasions, it is introduced simply as Rice. Like all 
the cereals previously mentioned, this grain is not a native of 
America, but has reached such a high state of culture here 
that the rice of South Carolina is said to be preferable to any 
other in the world. It was first introduced iato our Southern 
States by the captain of a vessel from Madagascar, In all 
warm countries of the globe, and in parts of the temperate 
zones nearest the tropics, it is raised in immense quantities 
and forms the staple sustenance of the people. In India it 
takes the place bread holds with us, often being the sole food 
of the poor for months in succession. The people there talk 
of “eating rice,” as we speak of taking breakfast, dinner, or 
tea. When growing, the plant has the appearance of wheat, 
and is perhaps three feet high. It requires a very different 
soil, and the care needed is peculiar to itself. Travelers say 
that what often looks like a broad pond or bay, or a hopeless 
marsh, where stilted birds love to wade, in a few weeks be- 
comes a waving field of beautiful green. Inundation, not for 
its first growth alone, is so necessary for its perfection that 
artificial means are resorted to when nature does not provide 
a plentiful supply of water. Not less than three inundations; 
at intervals of time regulated by the advancement of the 
grain, must always be secured. 

A kind of wild rice abounds in some parts of North Amer. 
ica. It has been used to some extent by the Indians and early 
settlers, but can hardly be clussed among the useful grains. 

{Concluded next month.]} 





A Few Worps 


A Few Words from an Old Teacher. 


“He teaches best 
Who feels the hearts of all men in his breast, 
And knows their strength or weakness through his own.” 


O truer principle was ever laid down for the teacher — 
N none which points more surely to success. Yet practi- 
cally it is almost ignored, and the great lack of genuine and 
heartfelt sympathy between teacher and scholar is seen in a 
corresponding lack of moral power. How, indeed, can we ex- 
pect to control children otherwise than by brute force, unless 
there is this golden cord uniting the hearts of the teacher and 
the taught ¢ 

The parent is the natural guardian of the child, and is re- 
sponsible to the child, to society, and to God, for the manner 
in which this obligation is discharged. When he takes the 
child by the hand and leads him to your school-room door, he 
delegates to you a large portion of his authority, and with it 
comes an equal share of responsibility. Morally, the relation 
of teacher and scholar is almost synonymous with that of pa- 
rent and child, consequently the same qualities which com- 
bine to make the kind, judicious parent should be found in 
the teacher also. 

When the little one, leaving the happy fireside, the lov- 
ing home circle, takes his seat with your pupils, he should 
find there the same kind of affection which he leaves behind 
him, and not only the same in kind, but approaching much 
more nearly the same in degree than many who occupy the 
teacher’s chair seem to suppose. If, on the contrary, he come 
to you from a cheerless, loveless dwelling, so much the greater 
is his need of kindness and affection in the school-room ; and 
so shall you cultivate the otherwise uncultivated germ of all 
that is good in his nature, Love, pure in quality and unstint- 
ed in quantity, is the first great want of every child, and he 
wants it in the school-room as well as at home. If our hearts 
are not large enough to take in eacn one of the scores of chil- 
dren whose names are enrolled in our registers —if we can 
not become for the time father or mother to each —let us 
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pray God to enlarge our hearts and to increase our love. If 
the prayer is not answered, we may safely suspect that we 
have mistaken our calling. 

Having, then, this sincere interest in and affection for 
our pupils, let them be made manifest in our actions. It isa 
mother’s province to watch over her child in tenderness and 
love, to check every wayward impulse, to shield from temp- 
tation so far as may be, to be patient with the many faults or 
the oft-recurring remissness in duty, and to love through all. 
So it is also your province, fellow teachers, and mine. If the 
judicious father, with gentle firmness, seeks to curb the rest- 
less spirit of his boy, and though the child sin a thousand 
times still forgives, stil] loves,so should you and I. Let us 
remember that those parents acquire the strongest influence 
over their children who obtain most of their confidence. Pu- 
pils should be made to feel that their teacher is their friend ; 
that they can go to him with everything that interests them, 
however trivial in its nature, and find ready hearing and sym- 
pathy. Let them feel the same freedom, the same familiarity 
as with a parent. No more is it right fora teacher by austere 
demeanor to keep his scholars at a distance, than for a mother 
to frown away the chubby arms uplifted to caress her, or for 
a father coldly to refuse the proffered confidence of his boy. 
We should not only permit and encourage this confidence in 
our pupils, but should set ourselves assiduously to work to 
win it. Some dispositions are naturally reticent: some have 
been rendered so by the chilling atmosphere in which they 
have been reared. With such, months and even years of per- 
severing kindness and delicate tact may be needed to draw 
them out of themselves and induce them to consign to anoth- 
er the key of their hearts. But time thus spent will yield a 
rich reward. Influence over such a one, once gained, is al- 
most unbounded, and may be used to change the whole cur- 
rent of his life into higher, nobler channels. 

Truly may it be said that few teachers live up to their 
privileges — few wield the mighty power for good which God 
has placed within their-reach. We do not sufficiently realize 
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that the destiny of our scholars for eternity, no less than for 
time, is to a great extent committed to our hands. Nowhere 
can opportunities for winning souls be greater than in the 
school-room ; and in no one will a starless crown be more in- 
excusable than in the teacher. 





Declamation. 

rT HIS is our latest method. The reading-book is opened 

ia to some speech—by Webster, for example. The first 
two or three paragraphs are assigned to a good speaker: the 
remainder of the piece is given out in portions of quite mode- 
rate length to other boys of varying power. Other pieces are 
thus assigned to the remainder of the boys, to be studied three 
weeks, more or less—1, to commit their portion; 2, to read 
carefully a number of times the whole piece; 3, to study the 
life of the author; and 4, to learn the circumstances attending 
the delivery of the oration. (Attention is called to the duty 
of reviewing the piece now and then during the succeeding in- 
terval, in order that forgetfulness may not be an excuse.) 

We devote about two hours of Wednesday to general ex- 
ercises. At the appointed time each boy is called to the desk 
or sent to the assistant to repeat, his lines, give an account of 
the author and the circumstances, etc. If not perfect, he is 
called daily till his task is learned. At the close of this pri- 
vate exercise — if at the beginning of a term— we give instruc- 
tion on the following points :— 

Coming to and leaving the platform. 
Bowing. 

Position of body, hands, and feet. 
Management of the eyes and head. 

5. A few simple forms of hand-movement. 

We give this general instruction to all, exemplifying cor- 
rectness and errors. We talk about each piece a few minutes, 
—perhaps reading passages from some, and giving a few 
hints, but not so many as to encumber the memory, — and as- 
sign another week for further study, saying perhaps: “ Boys, 
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you now have the words; you know the author and the cir- 
cumstances of his oration;—the next thing is to study the 
spirit. After bowing, you are to represent Webster. Let us 
see, now, how closely you can copy what you think would be 
his manner on this occasion. Of course you can not copy that 
of which you have no idea. Your work for this week, when 
you are walking in the street, or after you wake in the morn- 
ing, or when you are at leisure, is to think of the sentiment 
and get at the spirit of this piece.” 

In a week we call upon the boysto speak. Having assign- 
ed the opening paragraphs to a good speaker, we have a good 
model for the rest to follow. We try to make it, as it were, a 
class-exercise, without breaking in upon the harmony of feel- 
ing, which is quite as necessary here as in any exercise we 
know: 1, by praising, if possible —“ Your opening was good” 
—*“] think Webster would have given it thus”; 2, by criti- 
cism, suggestive rather than fault-finding —“ Do you think his 
idea was this, or that?” —“ He must have had in mind such 
and such thoughts ”; 3, by doing it for them to a limited ex- 
tent; and, 4, particularly by showing how Webster’s mind 
ruled his body, and his thoughts and power were evident in 
his eyes and head and hands. The succeeding boys try hard 
to come up to the standard of the first. 

We can not get through all the pieces in the time. We 
assign the remainder to the next week, and then finish in the 
same manner, suggesting and assisting. We now give a week 
more for study, calling attention occasionally to the work, and 
at the end of the sixth week from the beginning we have a 
publie day, inviting parents and friends; or we go through the 
pieces without special comment, expecting an improved and 
finished delivery, and then assign a new piece for three weeks 
from that time. Massachusetts Teacher. 


Educational Miscellany. 


— Words are wise men’s counters. They do but reckon by 
them; but they are the money of fools. Hobbes. 
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— Of ten infants destined for different vocations of life, I 
should prefer that the one who is to study through life should 
be the least learned at the age of twelve. Tissot. 


— Wisdom is, I suppose, the right use of knowledge. To 
know is not to be wise. Many men knowa great deal, and are 
all the more fools for what they know. There is no fool so 
great a fool as a knowing fool. But to know how to use know- 


ledge is to have wisdom. Spurgeon. 
— The sure foundations of the state are laid in knowledge, 
not ignorance; and every sneer at education, at culture, at 
book-learning, which is the recorded wisdom of the experience 
of mankind, isthe demagogue’s sneer at intelligent liberty, in- 
viting national degeneracy and ruin. Geo. Wm. Curtis. 
—I do not know anything that more fascinates youth than 
what, for want of a better word, we may call brilliancy. Grad- 
ually, however, this peculiar kind of estimation changes very 
much. It is no longer those who are brilliant, those who affect 
to do the most with the least apparent pains and trouble, whom 
we are most inclined to admire. We come eventually to ad- 
mire labor, and to respect it the more, the more openly it is 
proclaimed by the laborious man to be the cause of his success, 
if he has any success to boast of. Arthur Helps. 
— New arithmetic: Geometrical progression — acting on 
the square. An imaginary quantity —a lady’s age. Excep- 
tions to the general rule — bachelors. An inclined plane — 
the Grecian bend. Extraction of cube root — taking out back 
teeth. Vulgar fractions—hotel hash. Long division — di- 
voree. The art of book-keeping — don’t lend At a circus, 
while the rope-walker was performing, one twelve-year-old 
said to another, * Tom, don’t you wish you could do that?” 
“Yes, I do,” sadly replied Tom; * but my folks make me go 
to school, and are determined that I shan’t never be nobody.” 
Can you tell me when a blacksmith raises a row in the 
alphabet? It must be when he makes a poke 7 and shove 7. 
.....- What is the difference between a dull scholar and matri- 
mony? (ne misses the lessons: the other lessens the misses. 
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Hints for the School-room. 


TEACHING ENGLISH. 

There is a genuine revival of interest in the studies that 
relate to our superb mother-tongue, and some of the finest 
scholars of the age are engaged in its promotion. The study 
of English grammar, so far as the best new text-books pro 
vide for it, has been practically revolutionized ; and there is 
great improvement in the later readers, spellers, and rheto- 
rics. The spelling epidemic has not only educated the public 
mind, to an extent. in the singular history and structure of 
the speech, but has unmistakably improved the public ortho- 
graphy. The secretary of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, recently preparing its papers and proceedings for 
publication, notes better spelling by the writers ; and we see 
improvement in the letters and other manuscripts we receive. 
A fine opportunity now offers to introduce new methods of 
studying and teaching the language branches; and we trust 
every teacher will address himself to the inquiry what he can 
do, personally and professionally, to improve the next gene- 
ration in the use of their vernacular. If he do no more than 
to introduce written instead of oral exercises in spelling, he 
will start well. 


VARIETY. 

Children like novelty. They enjoy something new — sur- 
prises, fresh songs, stories. Too much excitement is not whole- 
some for either older or younger pupils ; but something inter- 
esting, fitted to take away the tedium of everyday work, need 
not necessarily be exciting. There are schools where they 
never sing, or draw, or exercise —in short, where nothing is 
ever done but drill, drill, drill in the various branches taught. 
The teacher says she has no time to read stories and choice 
facts to her pupils — no time for music, or marching, or gym- 
nastics. Believe me, she will be compelled to do one of two 
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things: bring in all these exercises to make school attractive, 
to make everyone happy, to rest and so prepare for hard and 
continuous work, or take frequent intervals for punishing mis- 
chievous or indolent pupils, for explaining recitations that 
would need nothing of the kind if the children were fairly 
awake and feeling like study, or for visiting and receiving 
visits that are not pleasant to either party. 

Nothing can take the place of brisk singing in every grade 
of school. 

If pupils are not allowed or taught to draw, they will do all 
they can stealthily in caricaturing and picture-making; for a 
child can hardly be a child unless he loves to use a slate and 
pencil. 

If the teacher never talks of interesting things to the pu- 
pils, and prohibits all questions and remarks not strictly be- 
longing to school matters, she will be driven to a ceaseless 
warfare against whispering; for we all love to talk, to enjoy 


an interchange of mental possessions — a kind of intellectual 
commerce, we might call it. K. B. F. 


FOR GRADED SCHOOLS, MAINLY. 

Teachers of like grades should make frequent comparison 
of methods and results. The two visiting days allowed by the 
Board will give opportunity for observation. 

When a new pupil enters the grade unprepared in one 
branch, special effort should be made to bring him up, rather 
than to pass him to the lower grade. Most pupils will readily 
appreciate the position and exert themselves to attain the de- 
sired standing. 

Recesses are not for teachers. Much can be learned then 
by careful observation of the pupils, that will aid in proper 
discipline. 

Oral spelling should include a distinct and proper pronun- 
ciation of each word and syllable. 

Programmes should be conscientiously followed each day. 

Pupils who distinguish themselves on account of unusual 
ability or application should be promptly reported. The ten- 
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dency is to keep such pupils, for the teacher dislikes to lose 
them from the room. 

Everything upon the printed page in the Reader should 
be understood and every word spelled, including capitals, hy- 
phens, and apostrophes. Grammar schools should have fre- 
quent written recitations, and the pupils should be held for 
capitalization and spelling in all written exercises. 

Monitorial and self-reporting systems are not approved. 

Pupils should not sit on desks or window-sills. 

Pupils should not be permitted to leave the room for triv- 
ial reasons. Few should ask to go out —none in the higher 
grades. 

The teacher should make himself acquainted, as far as 
possible, with the parents of his pupils—in all cases where 
the pupil is troublesome. 

There should be frequent conversations with the pupils 
about proper deportment on the street, hanging on to vehi- 
cles, vulgarity, ete. 

Let the teacher frequently ask himself questions similar 
to the following: Is the floor clean? Are the desks spotted 
with ink? Are the lips moving during study? Are the pupils 
polite to the teachers and to each other? Do they stare at vis- 
itors? Is the owner’s name written legibly in ink in each text- 
book? Is the board clean, or are there any marks thereon that 
do not legitimately belong to school work; and are all marks 
neatly and properly made ? 

From Manual and Course of Study for Denver Schools. 
PRACTICK IN LANGUAGE. 

Every recitation may be practically a language-drill, in 
both terseness and precision. Let every pupil be held ac- 
countable for all errors in pronunciation or grammar occur- 
ring in the class-room, as if they were his own, unless he no- 
tices and corrects them ; and let him be encouraged to try, 
when confident that he can give any answer in briefer or bet- 
ter terms than his classmates have done. This method keeps 
all on the alert, and develops the habits of attention and of 
criticism. With young children conversation should be one 
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of the attractions of the school,.as it is of the well-regulated 
home. To teach how to talk well should be a constant aim 
of both home and school training. To attend carefully, to 
question to the point and respond aptly, discipline every fac- 
ulty. Just here is one of the greatest deficiencies of Ameri- 
can schools, compared with the best schools of Switzerland, 
Germany, and England. With us nothing of equal import- 
ance is so underrated as the culture of the expressive facul- 


ties. Hon. B. G. Northrop. 


FOR YOUNG STUDENTS IN HISTORY. 

1. Who said, * Millions for defence, but not a cent for 
tribute ” ? 

2. Who said, * Don’t give up the ship”? 

3. Who said, “I am poor, but the king of Great Britain 
is not rich enough to buy me”? 

4. Who said, “Sink or swim, live or die, survive or per- 
ish, I give my heart and my hand to this vote”? 

5. Who said, “ We must light the torches of industry and 
economy ” ? 

6. Who said, “* We have met the enemy, and they are 
ours’? 

7. Who said, “ A little more grape, Captain Bragg ” ? 

8. Who said, * Don’t fire till you can see the whites of 
their eyes ”? 


, 

— A shrewd Wisconsin teacher had a “ general informa- 
tion class” last year, whose exercises consisted merely of half 
an hour’s reading and discussion of the daily newspaper. It 
is said that the plan worked admirably. The pupils were kept 
well informed in current affairs, and showed a greater profi- 
ciency in ordinary studies after the class was organized. This 
is worth trying in all schools where there is time for it. 


— Rules frequently suggest evils to the ruled that would 
not otherwise occur. Ananxious mother, leaving home, said, 
“Children, don’t you put beans in your noses.” When she 
came home every nose had a bean in it, of course. 
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Current Topics. 


— The opening article of this number, by Dr. Bittinger, of Pennsy]l- 
vania, will attract attention as one of the most acute and able contribu- 
tions yet made to the difficult discussion of the relations of education to 
crime. The author has shown rare judgment and freedom from preju- 
dice in modifying materially the old view of ignorance as a chief cause 
of crime, and placing the question under the conditions of later statis- 
ties and a clarified argument. He has presented, we think, the true 
medium of opinion, by whose light we may most safely go to our duties 
as educators. These are admirably defined in the paper of Dr. B., and 
we trust will receive thoughtful reading and prompt application at the 
hands of every professional reader. 


— The editor of the Education Department in the number of The 
Atlantic Monthly for the current month discusses several live topics with 
vigor and ability. We extract some paragraphs from his review of the 
late school] reports of Chicago and Boston — partly for the interesting 
facts presented, but chiefly for tbe writer’s reflections upon them, which 
are worthy careful consideration : 

** The yearly cost of each pupil in Chicago is $14.93 to $32.54 in Bos- 
ton, the average per capita in the high schools of the latter city being 
$79.51. In some of the primary schools of Chicago there is a half-time 
system which is said to work perfectly for the children, but which fre- 
quently breaks down the teachers, owing to their having two classes 
daily of sixty pupils each, making one hundred and twenty in all! The 
superintendent therefore recommends half-time teachers for such schools 
as well. In compliance with the wishes of their Board, the Chicago 
teachers are making great exertions to do without corporal punishment 
in their schools, and with ‘ decided success’; but the same difficulties 
with ‘ persistently disobedient and disorderly pupils’ appear here as in 
New York. The superintendent observes that in the grammar schools 
the increased amount of written work is injuring the handwriting of 
the children. We believe ourselves that our schools will yet have to 
retrace their steps on this whole question, nothing being more wonder- 
ful in the history of pedagogy than the persistence with which educa- 
tional authorities ignore the distinction between childhood and youth 
so much insisted on by Rousseau, and cling to the belief that what is 
suitable for the student (as for instance this written work) is suitable 
also for the child. The number of women to men teachers in the Chi- 
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cago grammar schools is as twenty to one —a proportion far too large, 
as it can not be good for either sex to be so exclusively taught by one. 
Such being their numbers, however, we almost wonder they did not 
‘strike’ when the Board effected a saving of twenty per cent in its ex- 
penses, by cutting down their (not the men teachers’) salaries! It is 
really moving to see the cheerfulness with which American citizens 
spend money on costly school-houses, and the equal good faith with 


which they scrimp the teachers; as if a good school-house without a 
teacher inside of it could be anything more than a body without a soul. 
In the grammar schools of Chicago there are seventy-five recitations 
each of grammar, arithmetic, and spelling, to twelve of United States 
history ; and in the high school historical examination, out of ten ques- 
tions, four were on the late civil war. None were on general history !’’ 


Valuable testimony is presented from the final report of Supt. Phil- 
brick, closing eighteen years of distinguished service in the Boston 
schools. This ought to have special use in our State: 

‘““Mr. Philbrick emphasizes what we also in these reviews have en- 
deavored to enforce, namely, that the common school is always ineffi- 
cient and feeble where high schools are wanting. He says that in Vi- 
enna, whose population exceeds that of Philadelphia, but is less than 
that of New York, there are sixteen high or secondary schools for boys 
alone, of which the apparatus of a single one cost over twenty thousand 
dollars. He fears that it will be a late day before America can boast 
such school-houses as those of that splendid metropolis, where they are 
built under the direction of the highest official architects and peda- 
gogues, who after many years of experimenting have reached a type of 
school-room which is supposed to combine the requisites of light, venti- 
lation, and convenience, in the highest degree. If all the grades of 
schools required by any city locality could be grouped round a quadran- 
gle, and the inclosed space devoted to the play-ground, would not all 
the interests of beauty, use, and headth be better served than by the 
present isolated buildings? ”’ 


Another important hint is given in the following paragraph, which 
we hope will promote the early revision of our courses of study : 


‘““The programme of studies in the Boston schools is not given in 
this report, and therefore we can not much comment upon it. Like the 
national curriculum generally, however, it probably contains much too 
large a proportion of the disciplinary studies — i. e., mathematics, phys - 
ics, and grammar — to the humanitarian ones of history, literature, and 
the beautiful and good generally. There is too much ‘rule and com- 
pass’ work throughout, even in the music and drawing ; and memory 
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and intellectual acuteness are developed without a corresponding devel- 
opment of the heart, the judgment, the character, and the taste.”’ 


— The following unique resolution was passed at the late session of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association: ‘‘ That we recommend that 
one day of each autumn and spring be kept as ‘tree day,’ and that on 
that day, when it shall be possible, all of our schools plant shade-trees 
upon the school green.”’ 








Literary Matters. 


— It is always a pleasure to see a new book from the press of Wil- 
son, Hinkle & Co., of Cincinnati. They have issued a large number of - 
excellent school-books, all of which are characterized by superior paper, 
a clear type, and a most inviting page. Two new volumes have just 
reached us, fully sustaining the reputation ofthe house for book-making. 

The first is an additional volume in Ray’s series of mathematical 
text-books — Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus, by James G. Clark, 
A. M., Professor in William Jewell College. While there is nothing 
very marked in the plan of the author, he has aimed at making compar- 
atively easy the entrance to this most difficult branch of pure mathe- 
matics. The doctrine of limits has been made the basis of both the Dif- 
ferential and the Integral Calculus, and unusual space has been devoted 
to the exposition of the fundamental principles of the Calculus. We 
have not read the volume throughout, but have examined the opening 
pages with some care, because the author claims to have given special 
attention to the elucidation of those principles which lie at the basis of 
the whole subject. We can hardly testify that he has fully succeeded in 
this attempt. Some of the paragraphs devoted to the definition of 
terms are carelessly expressed. What can be the meaning of the follow- 
ing sentence on the 10th page: ‘‘ The difference between the value of 
any variable and its limit is an infinitesimal’’? This is given as the 
statement of a general principle, and in connection with the definition 
of the term infinitesimal. Again, on the 13th page we read: ‘‘ It is evi- 
dent that we may regard any given quantity as the limit to a variable 
of simpler form than itself.’ Did not the author mean to say, ‘‘ We 
may often regard a quantity,’ etc.? But, notwithstanding these evi- 
dences of hasty writing, the principles of the Calculus are, in general, 
well presented. There are fewer practical applications of the principles 
than we like to see in a book of this character. 
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The other volume to which we refer is Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry and Mensuration, by A. Schuyler, LL. D., of Baldwin Uni- 
versity. This is not a new treatise, but is part of the Surveying and 
Navigation, by the same author, published two or three years ago, and 
now very properly issued in a separate volume. Like all the works of 
this writer, it is scholarly, clear, and well arranged, with abundant 
exercises for illustration, and well adapted to the class-room. Professor 
Schuyler has shown in this volume, as in his Algebra and his Logic, a 
special ability to prepare text-books. K. B. 


— We began to think the versatile Swinton was undertaking too 
much in the preparation of text-books; but a careful inspection of his 
new Elementary Geography and Complete Course in Geography satisfies 
us of his thorough ability to deal with this branch. They are beautiful, 
and we think will prove very useful, books. The illustrations and maps 
are almost unapproached in their artistic execution ; and certain novel 
features, as the depicting of animals, etc., in their respective zones, will 
go far to commend them to teachers and pupils. The text is admirably 
arranged, and great pains have been taken to make it clearand accurate. 
A ‘‘special geography ”’ for each State is one of many good things in 
the advanced book. 128 pp. 8vo, and 136 pp. 4to. $1.20 and $1.80. L[vi- 
son, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York and Chicago. 

— By the merest inadvertence, Webb’s Model Second Reader has 
lain unreviewed upon our table for a month ortwo. Its beauty and ex- 
cellence deserved earlier notice. The plan developed in the author’s 
Model First is carefully pursued in this, with a nice adaptation to the 
needs of more advanced pupils. The designs and coloring of the pic- 
tures are admirably done, considering the low price of the books. [See 
illustrations in the August TEACHER.] This series must get rapidly 
into the schools. 50c. Geo. Sherwood & Co., Chicago. 


— Prof. Harvey adds to his useful manuals a little book of First Les- 
sons in the English Language, just published by Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 
It seems to us a highly meritorious book of its class. The lessons are 
excellently graded and adapted; the various exercises of elementary 
instruction in language have each a place; and we are especially grati- 
fied to see the aitention that is paid to errors of speech, The names of 
its author and publishers will conjoin to give it wide currency. 30c. 


Patterson’s Complete Composition- Books, Nos. 1 to 4, are the most 
elegant books of the kind we have seen, and they ought to prove quite 
as useful. A set of compact, sensible rules is presented in each number, 
with a good system of signs for calling attention to errors. 15, 20, 30, 
and 50e. Potter, Ainsworth & Co.,.New York and Chicago. 
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— The Student's Manual of Dr. Todd, which has helped the youth of 
two generations and of many lands, still holds its own. A new and re- 
vised edition, with the latest notes of the author, is issued in good shape 
by the old-time publishers, Bridgman & Childs, Northampton, Mass. 


— Common School Law for Common School Teachers should be con- 
sidered a necessary part of pedagogic equipment. The treatise is small, 
but sufficient and safe. 50c. The School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 


— Lessons for Children about Themselves is a useful little manual of 
physiology, by ex-Supt. Newton, of Washington. 141 pp.; 50c. Sold 
by Mrs. M. A. Ross, Valparaiso, Ind. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

No. 5 of the Circulars of Information issued by the National Bureau 
of Education contains suggestions respecting the Educational Exhibit 
at the International Centennial Exhibition, 1876; and No. 6 embodies 
statements relative to reformatory, charitable, and industrial schools for 
the young. Both are valuable pamphlets...... State Geologist Winchell, 
of Minnesota, obliges us with his Third Annual Report—an interesting 
and instructive document. In both the field and his class-room at the 
University, our old friend seems to be doing good work The Jnaugu- 
ral Address of President Bateman, of Knox College, June 23, 1875, is one 
of the grandest efforts of the kind we have read. Thanks foracopy 
A neat pamphlet on Kindergarten Toys is published at 20 cents a copy 
by E. Steiger, 22 Frankfort st., New York. Mr. 8. sends free ten useful 
pamphlets on the kindergarten, in English and German...... Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. complete several series of serviceable text-books by 
the issue of Sheldon’s Fifth Reader and his Manual of Reading (for 
teachers) ; Guyot’s New Intermediate Geography ; Felter’s New Inter- 
mediate Geography ; and Tenney’s Elementary Class-Book of Zoology. 

Undoubtedly another notable book appears in the First Book of Zo- 
ology, by Prof. Edw. 8. Morse, the popular scientific lecturer. Appleton 
& Co. publish it, and also announce Youmans’ First Book of Physiolo- 
gy, a new edition of Youmans’ Class- Book of Chemistry, wholly rewrit- 
ten and remodeled, and Quackenbos’s J//ustrated School History of the 
World......A. 8. Barnes & Co. have in print Peck’s Manual of Algebra, 
Fletcher’s Practical Ethics, Martin’s Civil Government, Barnes’ History 
of France, and Pooler’s Test Speller Harper & Brothers issue in crown 
octavo Dr. Cocker’s Theistic Conception of the World, an essay in oppo- 
sition to certain tendencies of modern thought Other new books: £/- 

ements of Meteorology and Meteorological Cycles, by Prof. J. H. Tice, 
the famous St. Louis weather-clerk ; Allen & Greenough’s Preparatory 
Latin Course, No. 2(Ginn Bros.); Whitney’s Elements of English Gram- 
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mar (Schermerhorn & Co.); The High School Choir, by Emerson and 
Tilden (O. Ditson & Co.); and a new edition of Parker’s thirty-year-old 
Progressive Exercises in English Composition (Davis & Co., Boston) 

Trimble’s Chart of General Literature, ancient and modern, showing 
at a glance the prominent contemporary writers of all nations in chro- 
nological order, with thechief features in the history of literature, is one 
of the interesting and hopeful novelties. In book form, $3.50; mounted 
as wall map, $15.00. J. M. Stoddart & Co., Philadelphia......Prof. Math- 
ews has retired from his chair in the University of Chicago, and gives 
his scholarly services henceforth to literature. 8S. C. Griggs & Co. an- 
nounce as in preparation his new book on Words: Their Significance, 
Use, and Abuse, from which too much can hardly be expected. It is 
said that more of his books have been sold than of any other American 
essayist Griggs & Co. also announce The Antigone of Sophocles, with 
notes by Prof. Jones, of Michigan University, and Select Orationsof Ly- 
sias, edited by Prof. Stevens, of Denison University A Memoir of 
Dr. Nott, late President of Union College, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, is in 
the press of Sheldon & Co Prof. Tyler, of Michigan University, has 
in preparation a History of American Literature Prof. Adams’s fine 
book, Monarchy and Democracy in France, has just been translated and 
published in Germany Dr. Hempel, of Grand Rapids, has a German 
Grammar ready for publication Prof. W. G. Richardson, of Central 
University, Richmond, Ky., is at work upon a report on the pronun- 
ciation of Latin in American colleges and universities, under direction 
of the National Bureau of Education We can not include in our cheap 
library for teachers the Cyclopedia of Ancient and Modern Literature, 
lately published in Peking, China. It is in 6,104 volumes, and costs 
over $20,000 Bayard Taylor says he finds Roget’s Thesaurus one of 
the most useful of his working tools, and even enjoys reading its groups 
of words for the sake of their sound......Mr. White retires from long and 
honorable service with the National Teacher and the Ohio Educational 
Monthly, to devote himself to literary and institute work. The journals 
fall into the competent hands of Hon. Wm. D. Henkle, of Salem, O., 
who will also maintain his Notes and Queries......The Atlantic for Octo- 
ber is asuperior number. The poetry is unusually good, and the longer 
articles are excellent throughout. The November number will contain 
the beginning of a story by Mr. Howells, opening papers on Railroads 
and on the Unseen Universe, by distinguished authors; an article on 
Hans Christian Andersen ; and much other useful matter. The Nov. 
and Dec. numbers will be sent free to subscribers remitting $4 for 1876 
to its publishers, H. O. Houghton & Co., Boston The Advance Guard 
names a new and able temperance paper at Indianapolis. $2.00 a year. 
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Educational Intelligence. 


INDIANA. 
OFFICIAL EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR AUGUST, 1875. 


Physiology.—Name the different kinds of joints or articulations, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, and give an example of each. 

State the uses of respiration, 

In digestion what agents change the chyme into chyle, and when 
does the change occur ? 

Name in order the valves and vessels through which the blood pass- 
es in going from the right auricle to the left ventricle. 

How do the arteries differ from the veins in structure ? 


Geography.—A vessel sails from Chicago for Buffalo, with a cargo 
to be re-shipped to New York. What does she probably carry ? 

A vessel comes into Boston Harbor with a cargo of cotton, sugar, 
and molasses. Where is she from? 

Draw the northern coast of South America, naming its capes, gulfs, 
and river-mouths as you reach them. 

What name is given tothe country crossed by the Senegal and Gam- 
bia rivers? What cape on the coast ? 

What countries border on the North Sea? 

Draw an outline map of France. How bounded ? 

What cities of Europe export wine and fruits? Linen manufac- 
tures ? 

Which are the important gold, silver, and diamond districts of the 

lobe? 

. What influence besides that of the Gulf Stream tends to make the 
countries of Europe lying immediately above 40° latitude have the same 
climate as the countries of America lying immediately below 40° lat. ? 

What causes the days to differ in length during the year? 


U. S. History.—Give some account of the Huguenot colony of St. 
Jobn, in Florida. 

What were the Navigation Laws ? 

What were the productions and exports of the New England colo- 
nies ? 

Name the leading orators of Massachusetts and of Virginia who 
aroused the people to resist the tyranny of England. 

Describe the financial embarrassments of the country in the Revolu- 
tionary War. How were the difficulties sought to be remedied ? 

What nations have held possession of Vincennes? 

Name some of the more eminent statesmen of our country during 
the present century. Give some of the characteristics of each. 

Yame some of the most useful inventions made by citizens of the 

United States. 

Name some of the distinguished American historians who have 
written during the Jast forty years. 

What territory did the French claim on this continent by the right 
of discovery ? 


Theory and Practice.—Would you ever ‘give a lesson over’? 


Why? 
Do you establish rules for the government of your school? If s0, 
state what they are. 
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Should a teacher, while in anger, ever punish a pupil? Why? 
What are proper means to be adopted for securing study ? 
Give directions for conducting a recitation in the Third Reader. 


Arithmetic.—W hat is meant by the exponent of a number? What 
is meant by the radical sign? Illustrate each. 

Give the analysis of the reduction of a compound fraction to a sim- 
ple fraction. . 

Analyze the process of the division of § by 3. 

Reduce .0065 of a week to decimal of an hour. 

What sum invested at 43 per cent will yield an annual income of 
$900.00 ? 

Explain the last question as you would do it for a pupil. 

Ten per cent of 120 is 8 less than 5 per cent of what number? 

What is the diagonal of a square, one side of which is 37} feet? 

A, B, and C are partners, <A put in $700, B $600, C $400. C’sshare 
of the gain was $260. What was the whole gain ? 

A does a piece of work in 3 days; B does it in 5 days; C in 6 days. 
In how many days, working together, will they perform it? 


Grammar.—Define declension, comparison, and conjugation. 

Give the principal parts of was, gone, fought, lie, singing. 

Name four adverbs of time, four of degree, four of order, and four of 
manner. 

Analyze the sentence, ‘‘ You ought to go home.”’ 

Parse all of the words of the following sentence: ‘‘ Take what you 
have selected.” 

Analyze the following sentence: ‘‘ Come, evening, once again, sea- 
son of peace.”’ 

Parse the words italicized in the preceding question. 

Analyze the following sentence: ‘‘ The work some praise, and some 
the architect.” 

Parse the words italicized in the preceding sentence. 

Correct the following sentences and give reasons for the corrections: 
It is nobody but me. He done it yesterday. I must learn him to read. 
The bell has rang. I believe like you do. 


A BIT OF IGNORANCE. 


Having had the privilege of examining the MSS. of several appli- 
cants for license to Supt. Britton, of Carroll county, I here present sev- 
eral questions and the answers to the same. 

1. ‘* What are the Navigation Laws?”’ 

A’sanswer: ‘‘ All vessels entering American ports are required to 
give the proper signature.”” B’s answer: ‘‘ That all newly-discovered 
countries should be named in honor of their discoverers.’’ 


2. ‘What agencies change the chyme into chyle; and when does 
the change take place ?”’ 

A’s answer: ‘‘ The agencies are the gastric, pancreatic, and juice 
secreted by the thorax ; the change takes place as soon as the food en- 
ters the Thoracic Duct.’’ 

We must say these answers were given by candidates well qualified 
in some respects. They are not what might be termed superannuated, 
but teachers who wish to be classed among the pedagogues of to-day, 
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and at the same time remain merely ‘‘ honest old farmers” or ‘‘Gran- 
gers.” y A PEDAGOGUE. 
OFFICIAL.—A meeting of State Superintendents was held at Indi- 
anapolis Sept. 22-4. Present: The Hons. J. H. Smart of Indiana, C. S. 
Smart of Ohio, 8S. M. Etter of Illinois, Col. Abernethy of Iowa, and Le- 
on Truesdale of Tennessee. President Jones of the State Normal, Supt. 
Brown of Indianapolis, Prof. Bell of the School Journal, and other well 
known Indiana educators, also attended. Educational interests at the 
Centennial, institute work, normal instruction generally, and other top- 
ics of common interest, were discussed. Says the Journal's report: 
‘*The discussion developed the fact that Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa 
have school systems almost identical, the supervisory system by coun- 
ties being in vogue in those States; while Ohio has a system less per- 
fect in the minds of all the educators themselves, being without that 
county supervision. The school system in Tennessee is, so to speak, in 
its infancy, but is receiving a wholesome impetus by the enterprising 
efforts of Supt. Truesdale. All seemed to agree in the importance of 
teachers’ institutes and State normal schools; and in the discussion 
of that subject many important suggestions were made. The gist of 
the whole talk was, and everyone agreed, that institutes to be efficient 
must be practical; that teachers must be instructed not only in methods 
of teaching, but in the subject to be taught as well; that they must be 
thoroughly trained in the branches they expect to teach, and in that 
training they will get the method they must use in imparting them to 
the scholars. The plan of lecturing before institutes was generally dis- 
approved, and that of actual teaching recommended. Mr. Etter sugges- 
ted long terms of teachers’ institutes during the summer vacation, say- 
ing that in his State, of the forty-two institutes he attended, the average 
length of the terms was about four weeks, none holding less than two 
and some as many as eight weeks. He had seen most beneficial results 
from this system. Mr. Smart favored the plan of having informal 
meetings with school officers in connection with the institutes, to in- 
struct them regarding the law and other matters.”” Steps were taken to 
have their States efficiently represented in the Education Department 
of the Centennial Exposition. An Association of State Superintend- 
ents of the Western Central States was formed, to meet in Springfield, 
Illinois, the second week of next May The Supreme Court affirms 
the correctness of the Attorney General’s original opinion, that the new 
law in respect to the election of School Trustees in cities and towns re- 
quires the election of a full board. This settles the Logansport and oth- 
er troubles — quite serious in some cases — arising from his conflicting 
opinions......The Kosciusko County Board, at its late meeting, decided 
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not to consider any application for a school unless the applicant holds 
an unexpired license; not to pay teachers for holidays when they do 
not teach, nor for doing janitor’s work ; to visit the schools as much as 
possible ; to require compliance with a system of grading ; to hold the 
County Institute the last week in October, and to attend one day as a 

The Noble County Board has directed Supt. Skinner to prepare 
a series of rules and regulations to govern teachers and schools through- 
out the county The Porter County Board resolve not to pay teachers 
according to grade hereafter......The Scott and St. Joseph County Boards 
allow their Superintendents no time for visiting schools. They thus 
override an unrepealed provision of law requiring such visitation 
Supt. Britton and several Trustees in Carroll county ask the Board of 
Commissioners to take action for providing school-books for children of 
indigent families. This is a praiseworthy example, and a ‘‘ new depar- 
ture ’’ of some significance. 


THE COLLEGES.—The fine new college buildings of the Northwest- 
ern Christian University, at Irvington, near Indianapolis, were dedica- 
ted Sept. 15. Principal address by the Rev. Isaac Errett, of Cincinnati. 
The fall term opened on the 17th with an attendance largely in excess 
of any previous year, and the prospects of the institution are most flat- 
tering...... The corner-stone of the Rose Polytechnic Institute at Terre 
Haute —endowed by Chauncey Rose, of that city, with $450,000— was 
laid on the 15th ult., with appropriate ceremonies...... Twenty-five can- 
didates for Purdue University were admitted, and four rejected, at a re- 
cent examination The State University has found a very able head, 
in the person of Dr. Lemuel Moss, late President of the University of 
Chicago......Asbury University also has a new President— Dr. Alexan- 
der Martin, formerly Professor of Greek in Allegheny College, and for 
the last eight years President of the State University of West Virginia, 
where his administration is said to have been a marked success. The 
Methodist Convention at Indianapolis on the 14th ult, in the interest 
of Asbury, considered a plan for raising $40,000 to complete its building, 
and pledged $6,000. Ex-Senator H. 8. Lane has subscribed $5,000. The 
fall term opened on the 15th with 130 new students in the preparatory 
department, and a total enrollment of 335. A correspondent of the 
Journal says: ‘‘The preparatory school is now separated from the col- 
lege proper, and is superintended by an efficient corps of teachers, under 
the leadership of John B. DeMotte, Jr., a graduate of 74. The school 
has 134 scholars up to date Notre Dame University has 550 graduates 
in business in Chicago. The South Bend Register says the University 
was never in a more prosperous condition. Its list of pupils is about 
equal to that of the ‘‘ big year,’’ 1867, and its reputation as an institu- 
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tion of learning is constantly increasing......The seniors at Wabash Col- 
lege number 26 this year— the largest senior class in the history of the 
college The fall term of Earlham College opened auspiciously, with 
the best attendance yet had at the beginning of the year. President 
Moore is again at the helm Franklin College has its centennial en- 
dowment of $100,000 substantially completed. Dr. T. R. Palmer, who 
raised it,; has; left the field and taken the Latin professorship in the 
college......A writer to the Baptist Union says of Ridgeville College: 
‘“* The college is in a very good financial condition, considering its past 
embarrassments. It needsendowment. The Faculty certainly can not 
be excelled by any collegiate institution in the State. Eighty students 
were in attendance during the last term. President Bates is untiring 
in his labors for the perpetuity and prosperity of the institution, and 
every trustee is devoted in his efforts to advance its interest.’’......Bour- 
bon College re-opened hopefully, with over 100 students......And now 
come the Spiritualists, and talk of a college of their own in Indiana. 


NORMAL MATTERS.—The Northern Indiana Normal at Valparaiso 
opened for its third year on the 7th ult., with an attendance mounting 
up the next morning to 800. This is extraordinary. Over 400 of last 
year’s students returned......The Normal and Classical School kept at 
Goshen by Supt. Moury and Prof. Blunt, re-opened with nearly 100 pu- 
pils. Which moves the Democrat to say: ‘‘ With energy, persever- 
ance, and the proper encouragement this Normal School, so essential to 
the common schools of the county, will be a permanent institution 
among us. The right men have got hold of it.’’...... Supt. Barns writes 
from DeKalb county: ‘‘ My Normal School is well attended — 67 now 
enrolled. We have in the different schools of the county 81 of our 
teachers, who are now attending school for the purpose of fitting them- 
selves for better work. About 65 are preparing for the business.’’...... 
The Normal School of Supt. Cosper and Prof. Piatt opened Sept. 20, 
at Lagrange, with an enrollment of 67, increased the next day to 75 
The Fulton County Institute meets Nov. 22 The Kewanna Post says: 
‘* Supt. Myers is already making arrangements to make it a grand suc- 
cess, in point of superior instructors. We feel quite certain that, if 
the weather is favorable, our Superintendent will make it a profitable 
institute.” 


THE CoMMON ScHooLs.—The Annual Report of the Elkhart pub- 
lic schools fills a good-sized and handsome pamphlet. Days of school 
last year, 180; teachers, 18; average monthly enrollment, 1,006; in the 
high school, 72; total enrollment, 1,301; average number belonging, 
891; average daily attendance, 817; visits to schools, 1,351; value of 
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school property, $64,192.82; cost of tuition upon enrollment, per pupil, 
$6.60; liabilities, none’ The reports of Supt. Strasburg and other offi- 
cers possess usual interest. M. A. Barnett now has the Superintenden- 
The Fort Wayne Journal of the 14th ult. has the following: ‘‘Our 
public schools opened on Monday last with the most satisfactory indi- 
cations of success. The buildings, which have been thoroughly repair- 
ed and renovated, were filled with pupils, and the several school-ma’ams 
were on hand, armed and equipped to teach the young idea to shoot. 
Indeed, these ambitious teachers never appeared in better condition for 
the conflict. Tiae short summer vacation had the desired effect, and ro- 
sy cheeks and healthful looks are the result. On the whole, these sum- 
mer vacations are about the best things yet improvised for dyspepsia 
and dilapidation, The corps of teachers is very efficient, and under the 
direction of the able and accomplished Superintendent, Dr. J. S. Irwin, 
our schools can not fail to prosper.’? Many interesting and beautiful 
specimens from the kindergarten attached to the normal department of 
the high school are exhibited at the Indianapolis Exposition 
Indianapolis papers are trying to cut some of the red tape in the city 
schools. They object to the new arrangements for the study of German, 
the frequent changes of text-books, the stringent rules requiring the 
use of particular kinds of slates, erasers, and book-straps, the closing of 
The enroliment in the New Albany 
schools falls off 20 per cent this year A German department is added 
to the South Bend schools. New single seats have been ordered for the 
grammar departments of the Jefferson, Madison, and Coquillard build- 
ings, and the Washington or high school building will shortly have a 
handsome iron fence..... Supt. Banta has organized Greek, Latin, and 
French classes in the Valparaiso high school Prof. Fields, editor of 
the Kewanna Post, thus records some impressions: ‘‘ While in Roch- 
ester Wednesday, we visited the graded school, and found Prof. Wil- 
liams busily engaged in conducting a recitation in arithmetic. The in- 
terest was fine, considering the very warm weather and that this is the 
first week of school. Prof. Sickman had charge of the high school de- 
partment, and evinced a spirit of earnestness in his bearing which is a 
prerequisite to success in the school-room.”’...... The higher department 
of the Angola school enrolls 170 pupils. The Republican says: ‘ This 
number of advanced students makes close work for three teachers, but 
scholars and teachers are working together splendidly, and all the class- 
es are making excellent progress.’’...... Important improvements are be- 
ing made for the better accommodation of the Kendallville schools, in- 
cluding a reconstruction of the furnaces and flues, and new fences and 
walks The Elkhart schools had an enrollment of 1,040 on the 20th 
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ult......The Plymouth schools opened prosperously, with over 400 in at- 
tendance The Westville school began again on the 13th, with Prof. 
Bronson stiil in charge, and an increased attendance. The prospect is 
described as very flattering......The Alvion public school opened hope- 
fully. Prof. Bortner has retired gracefully, publishing a card which 
does honor to both his head and heart; and Prof. J. T. Johnson has 
the school, with Mrs. 8S. R. Sessions, Miss Lida Welch, and Miss Lib- 
bie Thomas as assistants The Oxford public schools are still merged 
in the Academy. Principal, Prof. G. W. Barr, whom the local paper 
mentions as ‘‘ an educator of experience, who brings with him from for- 
mer fields of labor the best references as a successful teacher’’; assisted 
by Mrs. Kate Yager, Miss S. J. Bugbee, and Miss Ida Greenlee, *‘teach- 
ers of experience, and well qualified for their several positious,”’...... The 
Mishawaka high school is making a collection of coins for its cabinet. 


PERSONAL.—Robert Dale Owen, the reputed founder of the Indiana 
school system, has nearly recovered his health and reason Dr. Moss, 
new President of the State University, is said to be a native Indianian. 
His salary is $3,700 a year.... .What was Laporte about, that it couldn’t 
give Prof. Hoss an audience the other evening? He has been doing 


good work for the University in many parts of the State...... Assistant 
Supt. Ainsworth has resigned his place in the Indiana House of Refuge 
and taken an agency for Wilson, Hinkle & Co President Smith has 
retired from Christian University, and goes to Hesperian College, Col- 
orado, at $4,000 a year. W.H. Hopson, of Louisville, takes his place. 
Prof. Hovey, of Wabash College, returned from his vacation in the 
White Mountains much improved in health Mother Angela, Supe- 
rior of St. Mary’s Seminary, the great Catholic school near South Bend, 
has gone to Germany to bring over some young lady students Miss 
Ollie Hayden has been employed as music-teacher at Bourbon College. 
Principal Laird, of Stockwell Institute, has resigned and gone back 
to Buchanan, Mich., where he talks of making his home......Ex-Supt. 
Foster, of St. Joseph county, has been made Deputy County Surveyor, 
with office in South Bend Supt. O’Brien, of Laporte, has been ten- 
dered the place vacated by Mr. Ainsworth, as noted above. At the 
close of his annual institute, he was presented by the teachers with a 
beautiful card-receiver, bouquet-holder, and gold pencil..... Supt. Gow 
has resigned at Evansville, after eight years of efficient service, and is 
succeeded by Prof. John M. Bloss, late Principal of the girls’ high school 
in New Albany, and the last Republican candidate for State Superin- 
tendent Exchanges of teachers: Profs. Kritz, of Crawfordsville, and 
Thompson, of Waveland Academy; Principals Lydia Dimon, late of 
Elkhart high school, and Sarah Harmon, of Attica high school 
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cent marriages: Miss Aggie Schutt, of South Bend and Elkhart schools, 
to Dr. C. 8. Pixley, of Elkhart; Miss Lida Weeks, of Middletown, to 
Will S. Haskell, a Vigo county teacher for some years Teachers at 
work: Prof. H. W. Graham, Principal at Milford ; W. H. Hecker, Rol- 
ling Prairie; H. M. Connelly, Brookston ; Calvin Moon, Lakeville; 
Alvah Evans, of Milwaukee, assisted by E. Miller and Miss Ella All- 
bright, New Carlisle; H. Doud, with J. B. Peterson, Calista Andrews, 
and Phebe Fehrman, Hebron; B. F. Heaton and Sarah Mellish, Fow- 
ler; W. B. Ryan and Miss L. Shuck, Hartsville Prof. H. Heinrichs, 
graduate of Berlin University, is the new Principal of the Huntington 
high school. Miss Laura Nixon, of Crawfordsville, also goes to Hun- 
tington Other changes: Misses Phrone A. Ensminger and Hattie 
Benefiel, from Crawfordsville to Indianapolis ; Miss Cornie Woodruff, 
Franklin, and Minnie Brearley, South Bend, to Kalamazoo, Michigan ; 
Emma J. Spencer, South Bend, and Celia Wilkinson, Rensselaer, to 
Laporte; Marion H. Aitken, Mishawaka, to Des Moines, lowa Miss 
Lodema Dragoo has the Walkerton high school, and Miss A. Hancock 
the intermediate Miss Jennie Stewart, of Westville, has taken the 
musical department at Laporte......Miss Mary L. Phelps has opened a 
select school at Michigan City Prof. J. F. Langenbaugh is editing a 
good educational column in the Plymouth Democrat......An Indianapo- 
lis paper makes fun in this style: ‘‘ One of the teachers of a Southside 
school is inflating her pocket-book by covering the books of her schol- 
ars with manilla paper at two cents per book.’’...... A drunken teacher 
named Sullivan, formerly a captain in the rebel service, was run over 
and killed by a passenger train near Sullivan some time ago. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The Roman Catholic attacks upon the public 
schools are making some parts of the State lively. Bishop Dwenger, of 
Fort Wayne, and the Hon. John W. Dawson, formerly editor of the 
Times, have had a rasping newspaper controversy, and there has been 
much exciting discussion in private. A conflict between boys of the 
Protestant and Catholic schools resulted in the serious injury of one lad. 
In Madison the priest has denounced the common schools from the pul- 
pit, and forbidden the children of his flock from attendance upon them, 
under the severest penalties of the church Licenses to teach school 
in this State granted during the year ending May 30, ult., 12,134—1,936 
24-months, 2,471 18-months, 3,580 12-months, and 4,147 6-months 
Vanderburg county teacher offered $25 for a license without examina- 
tion, and thrashed the Superintendent for refusing......Madison held an 
indignation meeting the other evening, to protest against the frequent 
changes of text-books...... There is still some disposition to make sport of 
the late Montgomery County Institute. The story now goes that seve- 
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ral teachers there undertook to pass off samples of Butterick’s patterns 
for maps of France......The Vermillion County Institute was enlivened 
by the arrest of a member for criminal indiscretion in his love affairs. 
While being taken to court he put spurs to his horse and made good his 
escape into Illinois Liquor licenses enable Laporte to reduce school 
tax five cents on the hundred dollars A new brick school-house, with 
slate roof and belfry, is going up in the outskirts of Angola Tippeca- 
noe county has 133 school-houses, with an attendance of 8,550 children, 
against 2,122 less last year .....Allen county has but one log school-house 
left Spencer county employs 139 teachers, at an average of $2.09 per 
day for men and $1.91 for women — pretty near equal pay Evansville 
salaries range from $300 to $1,900 A district in Dearborn county has 
but nine scholars, and seven applicants to teach the school A Fulton 
county pedagogue is reported to have left this notice on the school-house 
door: ‘‘ gone to the pick Nick no school till Mundey — Teecher.”’.. ... 
School lands in a township of Posey county recently brought $44 per 
acre A number of the State papers are usefully maintaining educa- 
tional columns. * 


OTHER STATES AND FOREIGN. 

President Grant spoke some grand words at the close of an address 
at an army reunion on the 29th ult., at Des Moines, Iowa: ‘‘ Encourage 
free schools, and resolve that not one dollar appropriated to them shall 
be applied to support any sectarian school. Resolve that neither State 
nor nation shall support institutions save those whereevery child in the 
land may get a common school education unmixed with pagan, atheis- 
tic, or sectarian teachings.’’......It is planned to have a kindergarten on 
the grounds of the Centennial Exposition next year Arrangements 
for opening the great National College of Music in New York, on a free 
foundation of five miliions, go briskly forward......Three new colleges 
for women open this fall— Sage College, at Cornell University ; Wel- 
lesley College, at Wellesley, Mass.; and Smith College, at Northamp- 

The New York State Teachers’ Association recently considered 
the Compulsory Education Act of that State. ‘‘ The sentiment of the 
Convention seemed to be that the law isa failure, because school offi- 
cers do nothing to prevent truancy and non-attendauce.”’ 


A lad near Toronto shot himself lately, rather than return toschool. 

The Viceroy of Egypt has applied $65,000, subscribed for a monu- 
ment to him, to found a great public schocl in Alexandria......English 
is to be made a compulsory study in the Russian gymnasiums for girls. 

A spirited school journal in Spain is bringing bull-fights into disre- 
pute Santiago is to have a College of Agriculture. 





